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The stage dresses, it is reasonable to suppose, were
much more costly in some playhouses than others,
Yet the wardrobe of even the Mug's servants at The
Globe and Blackfnars was, we find, but scantily fur-
nished; and our author's dramas derived very little
aid from the splendour of exhibition l.

It is well known, that in the time of Shakspeare^
and for many years afterwards, female characters were
represented solely by boys or young men. Nashe, in
a pamphlet published in 1592, speaking in defence of
the English stage, boasts that the players of his time
were " not as the players beyond sea, a sort of squirt-
ing bawdie comedians, that have whores and common
curtizans to play women's parts'2." What Nashe
considered as an high eulogy on his country, Prynne
has made one of his principal charges against the Eng-
lish stage; having employed several pages in his bulky

points to the masks in the side boxes : but I am not sure whether
what are now [1790] called the Balconies were not meant.

9 " I assure you, sir, we are not so officiously befriended by
him, [the author,] as to have his presence in the tiring-house, to
prompt us aloud, stamp at the book-holder, swear for our proper-
ties, curse the poor tire-man, rayle the musicke out of tune," &c-
Induction to Cynthia's Revels, 1601.

1 See the Induction to Ben Jonson's Staple of News, acted by
the king's servants, 1625 :

" O Curiosity, you come to see who wears the new suit to-day;
whose clothes are best pen'd, whatever the part be; which actor
has the best leg and foot; what king plays without cuffs, and his
queen without gloves: who rides post in stockings, and dances in
boots!'

It is, however, one of Prynne's arguments against the stage, in
the invective which he published about eight years after the date
of this piece, that " the ordinary theatrical interludes were
usually acted in over-costly, effeminate, fantastick, and gawdy ap-
parel." Histriomast. p. 216. But little credit is to be given to
that voluminous zealot, on a question of this kind. As the fre-
quenters of the theatre were little better than incarnate devils,
and the musick in churches the bleating of brute beasts, so a piece
of coarse stuff trimmed with tinsel was probably in his opinion a
most splendid and ungodly dress.

* Fierce Penniless his Supplication to the Devil, 4to. 1592.